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with which the Atheling succeeded in re-establishing the young
king Edgar, eldest brother of Matilda, on the throne of his ances-
tors, Matilda and her sister were a long time pupils among the
nuns. They were instructed by them, not only in the art of read-
ing, but in the observance of good manners. They had no home
or hope but the cloister, and yet they were not professed as nuns.

When Matilda grew up she was removed to Wilton abbey,
but still under the superintendence of the abbess Christina, her
aunt. It was in fact the same abode where tho royal virgins of
her race had always received their education. While in these
English convents, the Scottish princess was compelled to assume
the thick black veil of a votaress, as a protection from the insults
of the lawless Norman nobles. The abbess Christina, her aunt, who
was exceedingly desirous of seeing her beautiful niece become a nun
professed, treated her very harshly if she removed this cumbrous
and inconvenient envelope, which was composed of coarse black
cloth or serge; some say it was a tissue of horse-hair. The impo-
sition of the black veil was considered by Matilda as an intolerable
grievance. She wore it, as she herself acknowledged, with sighs
and tears in the presence of her stern aunt; but the moment she
found herself alone she flung it on the ground and stamped it
under her feet. During the seven years Matilda resided at Wilton
nunnery she was carefully instructed in all the learning of the
age, of which she afterwards became, like her predecessor Matilda
of Flanders, a most munificent patroness. She was also greatly
skilled in music, for which her love amounted almost to a passion.

Matilda received two proposals of marriage while in her nun-
nery ; one from . A1n.fi, duke of Bretagne, a mature suitor, who
demanded her in marriage of his brother-in-law, William Bufus,
and obtained his consent; but he was prevented by death from
fulfilling his engagement. Had it been otherwise, Matilda's only
refuge from this ill-assorted union would have been the irrevoc-
able assumption of the black veil. The other candidate was the
young and handsome William Warren, earl of Surrey, the son of
the Conqueror's youngest daughter Gundred, the favourite nephew
of William Bufus, and the most powerful of the baronage of Eng-
land and Normandy. It seems strange that Matilda should have
preferred a lengthened sojourn in her cloister to a union with a
handsome and wealthy prince of the reigning family, unless her
refusal of Warren may be regarded as a confirmation of the state-
ments of Eadmer, her contemporary, and other ancient chroni-
clers, as to "the special love" that existed between Henry,
younger son of the Conqueror, and Matilda, during the season
of their mutual adversity, for Henry was alandless dependa-nt at